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ments would have patiently endured. Boycotting
and intimidation, which the law could not directly
reach, were rife. The existence of the Irishman M^L
who set himself against the National League was
not a happy one. But nothing brought more
clearly before English eyes the social condition of
Ireland than a visit which the Prince and Princess
of Wales paid to the sister kingdom in the month
of April. The object of their journey was not,
of course, in any sense political Yet it raised
almost as much ferment as if it had been a new
Coercion Bill. Nationalist journals represented it
as an exercise of Royal influence on behalf of Lord
Spencer, and Mr. Pamell, in a letter to United JWSLU.
Ireland, advised that the recognition of the Prince1
should be left to "the garrison of officials, and
land-owners, and place-hunters who fatten upon
the poverty and misfortunes of the country."2
The Irish people improved upon the advice. Only
at Belfast, which is in Ireland without being of it? JLft
were the Royal visitors received with any popular
enthusiasm. In Dublin the Lord Mayor hung the
green flag of Irish nationality over the Mansion
House in place of the Royal Standard. At Cork
a body of Nationalists who wished, quite uncon-
stitutionally, to put before the Prince their case
against Lord Spencer, were dispersed by the police.
Black flags were displayed on the route, and the
inscription " We will have no Prince but Charlie "s
was not unfrequently seen. It appeared that Hostile
Ireland was the one part of the Queen's dominionsreceptlon*
where the Heir to the Throne could not reckon
upon a cordial welcome, and the warm-hearted
hospitality of the Irish nature made the exception
more conspicuous.

Meanwhile the Conservatives and the Parnellites conserva-
tives and

T  TT    ,.,      .            ,.      .,     T,. .                                                      Parnellites.

1 He did not mention the Princess.

2 O'Brien's Life ofParnett, ii. 42.                 3 Mr. Parnell.